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the following poem, since it is impossible, on the one hand, 
o accept all or many of the mythical stories told of Sakya-muni, 
, on the other, to arrive at the pure truth concerning him, 
oiddle course has been attempted. In accordance with this 
1, and in consideration of the length of the poem, and because 
. Arnold, treating the subject in the " Light of Asia " from the 
endary point of view, has rendered it difficult for any one to 
write without necessary loss the incidents he describes, many 
the stories on which he dwells have been omitted — (such are the 
jracnlous Birth and Boyhood of Gautama, the Tournament for 
isddhara's hand, the Tale of the Swan, and the like)— while 
hers, as the story of the Visions of Disease, Age and Death, have 
.•en briefly referred to. These legends, of which some few are 
}ssible but the larger part utterly without foundation, have be^n 
nitted in the hope of obtaining a portrait of Sakya-muni which, 
not exact (as none can be), may be at least an approximation 
J the truth.. At the same time an attempt has been made to throw 
ome light on present Eastern feeling by inserting, immediately 
ifter the Prologue, a short account (given by Prof. Rhys Davids 
'rom Schlagintweit) of "Lhassa Cathedral" and the service now 
employed. The main interest, however, of the poem naturally 
centres round the two great crises of Buddha's life— the Great Re- 
nunciation and the Enlightenment beneath the Boh-tree. Of the 
theological importance of Buddhism, of its influence on the worid's 
history and of the parallels drawn (and, perhaps, at times over- 
drawn) between the * Light of Asia ' and the * Light of the Worid,' 
nothing has here been said : for such subjects lie quite outside the 
scope of a poem like the present. 
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"Ewf oZ fififpa itavydurp. — S. PETER. 

Audf^ hospeSf conUmnere opes, et te qunque dignum 
Finge deo, — ViRGlL. 

Our little systetns have their day : 

They have their day and cease to be : 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And ThoUf O Lord^ art more than they, — Tennyson. 
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AFT, when the summer moon has lost her glow, 
^ Darkling, in silver mists and clouds of snow, 
We stand on some dim mountain-peak and gaze 
Out at the silence of heaven's starry ways, 
Where far beyond the glamour of pale night 
The lonely dawn is breaking into light : 
And then we see the gates of Paradise 
Open, and let a glory on the skies ; 
Till red flame rims the clouds, cold-grey but now, 
Qustered like isles that gem the T^dld sea's brow ; 
Till rosy splendour swims from marge to marge 
Over the blue dark : and the day grows large. 
So» often, these dull peaks of latter time 
Catch brightness from a twilight age and clime : 
Some bold grand spirit's birth and pure renown. 
Some patient winning of the martyr's crown. 
Some search for good, some struggle after right, 
Some yearning for God's face and larger light 
These beat on Time's illimitable shore 
In half-discovered radiance evermore, 
Blending with all our day. From either morn 
Wc turn with hearts less fearful, less forlorn, 
And go about our toil until the even 
yfiskx and gladder, while hid harps of heaven 
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Make music for us and a glory pale 

Steals from the unknown realms behind the veil. 

And so we win new beauty for our lives, 

The love that yearns and the resolve that strives, 

From these far beams, and see in them alway 

Dim broken lights of an eternal day. 

As, when a sunbeam trips across a lake 

And finds the water-lilies half awake 

In the cool morning when the dewdrops shine. 

They bud and blossom like a hope divine. 



Come now and see where in far Eastern lands 
Another dawn breaks on the ribbed brown sands 
And stretches of green jungle and grey field 
And broadening wastes of water, just revealed 
And touched to crimson by the Eastern fire. 
Yonder, in crowded rank of spire on spire, 
A great cathedral, fashioned wonderfully. 
Soars like a soaring anthem to the sky. 
Within the gate, Archangels guard the way. 
Four, vast of stature : and the softened day 
Creeps in dark gleams between the columned lines,- 
Such gleams as shiver on the whispering pines 
On fitful winter-days when mists are rolled 
Across the bleak shore and the barren wold, 
Ere yet the young leaves, bursting from the rime, 
Take the rathe beauty of the primrose-time. 
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And, passing inward, you will wonder there 
At lofty pillars, carved and sculptured fair, 
And fretted work of silver, — shrine by shrine. 
Reaching to where in majesty divine 
Great Buddha, wrought of gold, looks down on all. 
And there is silence, till the trumpet's call 
Thrice rings out sharp on the untroubled day, 
And thrice loud echo swells and dies away : 
Then, wending voiceless down the long-drawn aisle, 
The priests of Lhassa in slow-moving file 
Part the translucent gloom, and darkly seem 
To move like figures in a painter's dream, 
Mystic and lovely, in that mystic place : 
And then the hymn and prayer for Buddha's grace 
Spring from a thousand voices, and the air 
Grows heavy with faint clouds of incense rare, 
While dim lamps, lifted high above the throng, 
Shine through the dusk, and mingling with the song 
Make strange sweet union of sound and sight 
Then, shrouded in a lurid robe of light, 
Voiceless they pace again the long-drawn aisle, 
And there is silence through the sacred pile : 
Silence .till black night clasps its sunlit spires, 
And silence till once more the herald-fires 
Outrun with flame the footsteps of the Morn. 



' Buddha, 'tis hard for one thus later-bom 
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To sing of thee and tell thy life aright ; 

So rich the hues wherewith, all misty-bright, 

Old legends and quaint tales of Indian lore 

Have decked thy deeds till larger than before 

They loom like shadows on the Brocken hill. 

Thus too thou hast been traced by poet's skill 

In dainty pages delicately wrought 

With rainbow colours from the skies of thought 

Ours may it be, unwinged for flight so high. 

To pierce the mists and there thyself descry, 

Living like us a life of deep unrest, 

Weak, conquering, conquered, struggling to be blest. 



When Hellas' wild-eyed Muse her stories told. 
Tender and terrible, to men of old. 
Was Prince Siddartha born in that fair home 
Where laughs Rohini through his sparkling foam, 
And where Himila's snow-peaks, seen afar. 
Tower gleaming to the storm-cloud and the star. 
There year by year he lived a gentle life 
Apart from sorrow and men's passionate strife. 
Circled with beauty that seemed ever young ; 
And he, like that sweet bird the poet sung. 
Was ignorant of pain and sin and care, 
And knew of nought but bright love everywhere. 
For him they wrought a many-coloured toy 
Which they called Life — a sphere of light and joy — 
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And all tlmigs tbat mig^t chann the eager sense 

With prbccly pomp and proud magnificence. 

Yet year by year he felt, as fiercer fire, 

A human heart's unsatisfied desire. 

The world called to him : louder, year by year, 

Its * still sad music ' broke upon his ear, 

And touched him with a godlike discontent : 

So stood he waiting, like that manhood spent 

Under the peacefiil blue of Syrian skies. 

Waiting Love's conquest and Love's agonies. 

But when at last, like all, he came to know 

The treachery of life's deceitful show ; 

When he had heard old age's faltering breath, 

And seen the glittering scythe of dark-browed Death ; 

Then a deep boundless pity filled his breast 

For sorrows of a world that knew no rest. 

And all his longing was to fling aside 

The joys that left his heart unsatisfied. 

And seek i|i solitudes of wood and fen 

Peace for himself and some good help for men. 

The earth was beautiful, but not for him ; 

Its loveliness came to him veiled and dim. 

Like day-<ireams that are colourless ere even, 

Or memories of an ante-natal heaven. 

No ' fancies from the flower-bells ' stirred his soul : 

No lotus-bud or flaming iris stole 

One moment of his trouble ; all in vain 

White and red roses tried to soothe his pain. 
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He watched no more beneath an angry sky 

The purple lights of sunset flush and die. 

No more he heard the leaping rivulets 

That with the laughter of their foamy jets 

Once brought a haunting passion to his ears. 

Spring passed unheeded with her smiles and tears, 

And Winter came, stern, uncontrollable : 

But not for him the earth was beautiful. 

For he was one to whom on viewless wings 

Come far-off visions of diviner things ; 

Who takes upon him, silent and alone, 

The great world's griefs, and makes them all his own. 

So on a night when only night-winds moved 

He came to where in peace lay those he loved. 

His wife and child, with nightingales to keep 

Melodious watch and soothe them into sleep 

As pure and sorrowless and free from dread 

As the white flowers that clustered overhead. 

And, while he looked with wide and wistful eyes. 

The struggle came, as suddenly as the skies 

Are rent with jagged lightnings . . . Should he lose 

All that life held of dearest ? Should he choose 

This home of love or yon wild forest-lawns ? 

'f he crown of roses or the crown of thorns ? . . . 

'Twas but a moment : for he seemed to see 

Gaunt faces and parched lips of misery ; 

And phantoms of ineffable despair 

Started around him *mid the roses there ; 
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And ringing in his ears a wailful voice 

Called him : he chose : the thorn-crown was his choice. 

Then with a broken, bitter sob of pain 

Too great for tears, he turned and looked again. 

And turned and went forth to the moonlit skies 

With night around, but morning in his eyes. 



Ah, sad it is to leave a cherished past 
And face a world of men, cold, bare and vast ; 
To give up all that we have loved so well, 
And turn and gaze and look the last farewell ; 
1*0 go forth to the lonely night alone, 
And know the dear face is for ever gone. 
Sad, Orpheus, was the long farewell for thee 
When, turning to thy wan Eurydice, 
Between her stretched arms and thy yearning sight 
Rolled the black glooms of everlasting night 
E'en so Siddirtha passed : and legends tell 
How the dark swarms leaped up from utmost hell 
To bar his passage, offering in vain 
Earth's kingdoms all and undivided reign ; 
Then, ever swooping down his toilsome way, 
Wheeled round him as an eagle o'er its prey. 
So passed he from young life and love's glad moods 
To blank hills and the priests' stern solitudes : 
Whose words he meekly heard with patient thought, 
And learnt their lore, yet learnt not what he sought : 
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Till, worn and seeking still, he went apart 

To some far cavern in the mountain's heart, 

Where he might muse and meditate alway, 

Rapt in the radiance of the Indian day. 

Here as his deep eyes brooded on the ground 

Forgetful of all living things around, 

Across the grassy slope the lithe wild deer 

Bounded with big brown eyes that knew no fear. 

And dropping from the azure depths of sky 

The wood-dove drank the stream that rippled by, 

Nor feared the hermit who, all lone and still. 

Sat pondering deep the laws of good and ill. 

Near him the sunbeam lit the morning gloom 

When with gold-sandalled foot and rosy plume. 

High on Himila*s stainless peaks of snow, 

The young Day travelled, beautiful and slow. 

O'er him the bright noon deepened far and wide, 

As the long hours wore on to eventide. 

Last the red gloaming fell : and gold-barred bees 

Sped homeward past him through the tufted trees, . 

Laden with all the wealth of early spring ; 

And jewelled moths swept by on noiseless wing, 

Creatures of faery and light as foam 

That tips the crested wave : and heaven's blue dome 

Caught suddenly the darkness, and above 

Large stars came out to watch him as he strove. 

Oft many an hour he sat and fixed his sight 

On the tumultuous splendours of the night. 
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Or watchedy when fierce winds bowed the tall palms 

down. 
High clouds, empurpled with the glooming frown 
Of some great fallen angel, suiging through 
The multitudinous stars and silent blue. 
And still from sin and sorrow was his strife 
To wrest the awful mystery of life : 
While from the shadowy woods and stream's dark shore 
Rang out the jackal's howl and panther's roar, 
And formless spectres rose, scarce seen till gone. 
Weird as a pine-fringed water in the moon. 

Six years rolled by : six years of fast and prayer, 
Of idle battling with the idle air ; 
Six years of thought that carved the faded brow 
With lines of smothered passion, smouldering now ; 
Six years of waiting, with unswerving aim, 
For that dim distant help which never came. 
The world was still unhelped, his peace unfound. 
When those few learners who had gathered round 
Faltered and feared and fled and left him there 
Desolate, face to face with his despair. 
Nature in that dark day seemed one with him : 
He saw the heavens to their farthest rim 
Grow red and sullen ; saw each mountain-spire 
Flash coldly at the spear-like shafts of fire 
That cleft the loud sky when the thunder-roll 
Crashed in storm-psalmody from pole to pole. 
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He felt the whirlwind's and the lightning's power, 
And all the man was changed in one brief hour : 
In one brief hour his dead self burst the tomb, 
Longing for love and loveliness and home. 
So have we seen the waves at first sunrise 
Float out in laughter to the glowing skies ; 
But lo, at night, high up the shore we trod, 
Old Ocean moaning like a wounded god. 

Deep down among the woodlands' tangled ways 
Rich with the gifts of all the summer days, 
Threading the hot paths where the jungle spread 
A wilderness of leaves above his head, 
And driven by his fiery thought along 
Deep-shadowed groves amid the undersong 
Of nested birds, and hum of rapid bees. 
And murmuring of the lotus-scented breeze, 
And dreamy voice of many a waterfall 
That caught the many sounds and blent with all. 
And glimmering mists of streamlets thick with flowers 
Whose songs came trembling through the light-hung 

bowers 
Like faint far music on a great calm sea. 
There life in myriad forms pulsed fast and free : 
There the gazelle looked out in wonderment 
Between the leaves and watched him as he went : 
There the green lizard darted, and the snake, 
Scaly and cold, crept through the matted brake, 
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Or brushed the dew-drop from the sparkling blades 

Over the tasselled grass in open glades 

Where Evening like a lover tarried yet, 

Blue-eyed and tearful, till the sun was set. 

There, as he wandered on, he felt his brain 

Throb with the sense of some exultant pain, — 

Some half-felt feeling that the hour was nigh 

To lift the veil and solve the mystery. 

As, when March winds blow rough, to English homes. 

Before the cowslip buds, a swallow comes 

Bearing the summer on his steely wings ; 

Or as, amid the twilight whisperings, 

Far off we see, before the white moon rise, 

A dream of moonlight on the tranquil skies : 

So came to him the thought that now he stood 

Right on the verge of his long-questioned good ; 

And herald-fancies through his being sent 

Strange awe and wonder and half-sad content 

Night was around when, weary of his quest, 

Beneath a great tree's shade he sank to rest, 

But not to slumber : once again the sky 

Rang resonant with tempest-revelry ; 

Again the fire, the whirlwind and the storm ; 

Again appeared wild face and phantom form, — 

Shapes such as he alone could rightly tell 

Who sang of Paradise 'twixt Heaven and Hell, — 

And loathly sinful things, ghastly and grim, 

Peered through the night and seemed to gnash at him. 
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Then in the loveliness that once he knew 
Came choirs ofmaidens trooping into view, 
Beings dark-beauteous as the violet's gloom 
And frailer than the opening hawthorn-bloom 
That first peeps out to hear the blackbirds sing, 
Young child of sunshine and the red-lipped Spring. 
And all the love and beauty man may know 
As in a vision passed him to and fro 
With dark beseeching eyes and out-stretched hand. 
Calling his name in soft tones of command 
And winning voices and the lute's low song. 
All night he sat unmoved, and all night long 
Clearer the thought burned in him like a star 
That not in measured rule, in bond and bar. 
Not in vain scourging and in idle strife 
With fleshly passions lies the truth of life, 
But in large love and human sympathy. 
In thought and deed of steadfast purity, 
And in the strong uplifting of the soul 
To self-distrust, self-conquest, self-conlroL 
Then suddenly the vision-peopled air 
Was empty, he alone left victor there ; 
And still the truth which he had sought and won 
Truer and brighter deepened, till the sun 
Sprang with a living glory from the earth : 
And, all about, a stir of life and birth, 
New voices of the day, a gleam of dew, 
A scent of buds, a radiance of blue : 
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And in his heart a deep unbroken peace. 



All this and more the ancient histories 
Set forth in tale and legendary song, 
Telling of Skandhas, and the cause of wrong, 
The Eightfold Path he traced beneath the Tree, 
Karma, Nirvana, and the soul set free : 
And how, thereafter, wandering year by year 
He told his message, and men thronged to hear 
The sweet new teaching that so thrilled them through 
With sense of something nobler than they knew : 
And how time came when once again he stood 
Upon the brim of glad Rohini's flood. 
And found again the circle of old life, 
Bright with child-laughter and a loving wife. 
And told his truth to them, and bade them rest 
In sinless peace, and gave them of his best, 
And stayed awhile, and passed away again 
Out to the wide earth and the help of men. 
How can one tell the labour of long years. 
The peacefulness and toil, the hopes and fears ? 
How can one measure out in common rhyme 
The golden harvest of a world of time, 
And sing the onrush of that mighty creed 
Wliich, taught by fire-touched lips to hearts in need. 
Swept on with sudden swiftness as a tide. 
Under the north wind, surges far and wide 
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On the grey rocks and foams against the land, 
And whitens all the waste of yellow sand, 
Flooding the salt pools where the anemone 
Waves its frail arms amid the cool green sea ? 

It was at dusk, one evening, that he came 
To a grove desolate and still aflame 
With a red wrath of sunset ; and he knelt 
Down by the silent river-brink and felt 
Death's finger on his brow. 'Twas very strange 
And solemn to lie there and know the change 
Of the swift-coming death, the while he dreamed 
In dreamlands of the past, and roses seemed 
To crown his head and loving arms to bend 
About his coarse robe ; and from end to end 
The sky was bright with a big moon, but he 
Roamed through the dim-lit realms of phantasy. 
Was that the dawn-light on the hills afar ? 
Was that the gleaming of a morning-star ? 
Were those bright faces o'er him ?..... So the pain 
Grew gentle as he woke and slept again : 
And then no more : only the curtained blue 
Unfolding for the light to tremble through, 
Only the sound of branches intertwined, 
Only the sighing of a dolorous wind, 
And the low music of the waking birds. 

"More light ! More light!" were the last dying words 
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Of Germany's great poet as he lay 

And saw the darkness gather on his day. 

And " Light ! More light I " is still the living^ cry 

Of all who wait and watch with sleepless eye 

The opening of the heavens : who calmly pace 

A land of shadows with uplifted face, 

Under the infinite silence, seeking still 

Fire-chariots of God on every hill, 

On every cloud an angel. And for these, 

As the stars pale and the lone darkness flees, 

Across the black verge of the troublous night 

Breaks from the far unseen a Dawn of light 

That, wider than the wide unresting sea, 

Grows bright and brighter everlastingly. 
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